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7 © HE Chancellor of the Exchequer 
' moved the order of the day for taking into 
conſideration the Addreſs from the Lords 
upon the ſubject of the Union with Ire- 
land; which being read, he moved that the 
aid Addreſs be now taken into confides 


ration. 


. 


nm nm TR” A J  DDm|”£ | Tom a Cox 


A 1 
The Addreſs was then read twice, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
That this Houſe do concur with the faid 
| Addreſs. 


| Lord SHEFFIELD ſpoke as follows: 


"IS „„ ad KEE „„ 
Mr. Speaker, ES 


Sir, I wiſh it to be underſtood, that I ſup- 
port the reſolutions and addreſs, in confi- 
dence that the aſſurance: given by a noble 

Lord in an official ſituation in Ireland will 
be ſtrictly obſerved , namely, that Miniſters 
will look to the ſenſe of Parliament and of 

the "Country, before the meaſure of Union 

' ſhall again be brought forward there; and 

that aſſurance being given, Fam'not'ſenſible 

of any fufficient argument that ſhould pre- 
vent the Britiſh Parliament from giving 
ſome general explanation of the arrange- 


ment it is diſpoſed to make, more eſpecially 
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as I > PERK that ſcarcely any man in ; this 8 


country objects to the principle of the 


meaſure; nor can I ſuppoſe, that a nation 
ſo al e and 0 much e 


90 ſhould "Hg a i time „„ in e | 
to receive or examine what may be pro- 
poſed from the Britiſh Parliament; and 


for theſe reaſons I with to trouble thg 
Houſe with a few obſervations. 


We cannot be much ſurprized at the 
alarm which has taken place in Ireland, 


The word Union was ſuffered to be banded 


about there for many months without the 


llighteſt attempt on the part of the Miniſ- 


ters to explain the terms of it. The aid 


of deſigning men, and of thoſe pr ejudiced 
from partial and Jocal conſiderations, was 
ſcarcely neceſſary to take advantage of this 


ieemincs the apprehenſions os Ireland 
B 2 


—— . 2 ̃ — 


„ * E 


4 


had always been, that an equal and favour- i 
able Union would not be granted: and no 
mall part of that people were made to be- 
 lieve, that their liberty, their independance, 7 
their dignity, and almoſt the exiſtence of 


the nation, would be done away by their 


becoming one and the ſame with the moſt 


independant and moſt reſpectable nation in 
the world. 3 85 


But, i in truth, FA meaſure of Union was 


ill-prepared for Ireland, and Ireland was in- 
prepared for Union. It is not without com- 


petent information that 1 am convinced, if 
the outline of the liberal propoſition for 


Union, which is now offered, had been at 


firſt properly communicated and with all 


the plainneſs and candour which ſuit the 
Iriſh character, it would have been very 
differently received; and it is not my opi- 


nion alone, but the opinion allo of thoſe 


1 


who are not friendly to the meaſtirs, that £ 
| it might have been accepted, at leaſt it 
would have prevented all that miſrepreſen- . 
tation and miſapprehenſion which might 
well be expected, without ſome previous. 

attention. I can hardly imagine a caſe, i in 

reſpec to which, until underſtood, more 
jealouſy was. likely to be entertained than 
this of a legiſlative Union; otherwiſe the 

meaſure being really ſo neceſſary and ſo 
5 advantageous to Ireland, the ſtrange abuſe 
of the words « Dignity and Independance,” 
which have been ſo entirely miſtaken 
there, would have made little impreſſion. 
I can ſuppoſe it will be unpleafing at 
firſt to acknowledge, that the premature 
| oppoſition was the reſult of an ill- founded 
| jealouſy. Vet that acknowledgment, and 
the conſequent departure from an haſt „ 
oppoſition to the meaſure, is no more than 
| may be fairly expected from the candid 


openneſs of the Iriſh character. 


4 


— 


„ 


ti is not now the Oe whether the - 
meaſure has been brought forward and con, 

ducted as it ſhould have been, but whether 
the Britiſh Parliament ſhould do what de- 


pends on it to obviate the miſchief which 


muſt ariſe from independent and ſeparatg. - 
Legiſlatures exiſting within the ſame empire, 


whether we ſhould relinquith a meaſure 


which ſeems neceſlary to the general ſecy- 
rity and welfare, or take the preſent op- 
portunity of ſtating the qutline of it, 


of ſhall not trouble the Houſe with a re+ 
petition of hiſtorical inquiry into the cauſes 


of the preſent ſtate of Ireland, nor with 


many references to the reports of the Lords 


and Commons of that kingdom. The cauſes 
and the proofs are but too plain. The noto- 

riety of numberleſs melancholy facts, which 
| demonſtrate the wretched and dangerous 


condition of that country, with reaſon 


1 


6 7 5 


alarms every thinking man: : it is an v unan- 5 
mous opinion in this country, that ſome- 
thing is neceſſary to be done to preſerve 
Ireland; and there ſeems to be almoſt a 
general conviction, that it can be done 
only by a legiſlative Union. 5 


For my part, 1 cannot ſee the meaſure in 
any other light chan that of being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. It has long been my 
opinion, and every thing which has hap- 
pened in Ireland, and i in reſpect to Ireland 


durin the laſt twenty years, particularly 

that which took place in 1782, and was 
8 whimſically enough called“ F inal Adjuſt- 
ment, have convinced me of that neceſſity. 


When it was found proper to take of 


the ſhackles from the Iriſh Parliament, and 
"highly proper it was, à Union ſhould have 


been propoſed, and by the fame. meaſure 


only ſhould all the 8 and other 
advantages have been communicated, which 

were ſo indiſcriminately conceded without | 

terms ſince 1778. It would have been 

ſtill better, if an Union had taken place i in 

the beginning of the century, and that the 

Conſtitution and Commerce of Great Bri- 

Fc: tain, which had been ſo long and foi invi- 

diouſly withheld, had been then communi- 

cated to Ireland. But in 1782, the admi- 

niſtration of that day, without ſupplying 

any means of keeping theſe kingdoms 

| together, raſhly gave away the depend- 

f - ance of the two iſlands on each other ; and 2 

1 now there is no certainty in the connexion 
= of Great Britain and Ireland. Independ- 

ance of Legiſlature ſeems to have ſuggeſted - 
M1 notions of ſeparation, which appeared, in 

ſome degree, as carly as 1784. However, 

| | even thoſe who attempt to juſtify what was 

done in 1782, muſt acknowledge, that 
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there were points of eſſential conſequence | SE... 
left unſettled, and that it ſhould not bn 
been poſtponed to the hour of difficulty 8 
and diſtreſs to arrange and aſcertain the re- 
lative exertions and poli connexions of 


the two countries. 


„ Muell has been aid on tie words 
Final Adjuſtment: but that which i 5 
ſo called, only referred to the then aſſert⸗ | _ 
ed independence of Parliament, and by * 
means precluded Union : on the contrary. 
N it was the opinion at the time; that farther | 
meaſures were neceſſary to eſtabliſh a con- 
nexion on a folid permanent bafis : and ; 
fo far as J underſtand what was intended, 
I confider that adjuſtment as putting the 
Triſh Parliament on the footing of inde- 
pendence and free deliberation, and in that 
p tuation alone. which could ſatisf/ the 
people of Ireland, that the acts of their 
| . © 5 


el” | ONES FI 492 Eng BR 3 AIC oat 
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and uncontrouled; but at any rate it is trif= 
ling to ſuppoſe, that nothing more was to 


be attempted, if that which had been 
done had not the effect of preſerving the 
connexion and attachment of the two Y 
countries. It is true that Union became 


more neceſſary, as well as more difficult, 


in conſequence of what was done in 1782, | 
and alſo in 1793, when tbe. principle of 
our navigation and colonial laws were, 
without terms or occaſion," facrificed by f 


the act which permits goods and commo- 
dities of the growth, production, or ma- 
nufacture, of Aſia, Africa, or America, 
to be imported from Ireland into Great 


Britain. All theſe benefits ſhould have 


been reſerved as the means of Union, but 


: being then unconditionally granted, they 
have rendered that meaſure. much leſs | 
fought for by Ireland; and I confeſs that 
the ſtrongeſt objection I felt to the propo- 
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ſitions chat were brought forward in the 


Britiſh Parliament in 1785, (which by no 
means would have done what it is neceſ- 


| fary to do, ) aroſe from the apprehenſion, 


that if carried, they might prevent an 
Union. It was obvious, that if all the 
reſerved advantages of Great Britain were 
to be given up, there would be no means 
of future negotiation remalnange: 


1 of 


| 


5 Previouſly to that 8 Ireland would 
have petitioned for an Union, and I think | 
ſhe might well do ſo now, as the greateſt 
poſſible: acquiſition ſhe could make; but 
neither the adjuſtment in queſtion, nor 
all the commercial conceſſions, nor other 


means employed to tranquillize that coun- 
try, have had the leaſt effect. The bad 
Rate of Ireland yearly became worſe. It 
appears the parties are not to be ſatisfied 3 


that no melioration of the condition of 
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| Ireland has taken place ; that a great pros 
portion of the people is now as ill diſpoſed 


to Government, as bigoted, as ignorant, 
and as uncivilized as they were at the time 
of the maſſacre i in 1641. At preſent the 


permanency of the connexion of Great 
Britain with Ireland depends on the par- 
ties which exiſt, and ever muſt exiſt, in a 


nation of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics 


ſo peculiarly intereſted againſt, and politi- 
cally: hoſtile to, each other. Theſe divi- 
ſions are the bane of the country, never to 


be annihilated But by a legiſlative Union. 
The whole preſent ſyſtem is bad. The 


change of Government, at leaſt every four 


years, and the conceſſions ſo regularly 
made under the vain notion of ſatisfying | 
the people, create and promote ſchemes 
and ſuggeſtions inconfiſtent with the tran- 
quillity of the country, and encourage 
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diſturb Flag OY mind. 


9 5 


4 "00 Siren that indiptadencs of 
Parliament ſuggeſted the idea of ſepara- 


tion. Irrational notions of independence, 
leading to diſſolution of Government, muſt 


end in civil war and the introduction of 


the French. Manufactures and agricul- 


ture would then ceaſe much more ſuddenly 


than they could poſſibly revive; and what- 


ever might be the event, Ireland would be 


completely ruined, and England greatly 
diſtreſſed. But ſuppoſing the criſis in 


queſtion ſhould not immediately come on, 


Ireland would continue in its preſent diſ- 
turbed ate, and England would ever find 
Ireland the back-door to conſpiracy, rebel- 
lion, and invaſion. And ſo miſerably diſ- 
tracted is Ireland at preſent, that among 
three millions of Roman Catholics, and 


f | 


half a million of Diſſenters, ONT is ſcarce-- 
ly'a man capable of a political idea, who 
does not with for ſomething different from 
that which is; namely, a Change of the 
Church Eſtabliſhment, the Abolition of 


Tithes, a Parliamentary Reform, or 2 


Republic: nor are the members of the 
eſtabliſhed Church entirely free from the 
fame unhappy temper of mind. The 
common Enemies of mankind will not fail 


to take advantage of this ſtate of things: 


they have raiſed it into a dangerous and 
formidable confpiracy, and it ſeems the 


only means through which they can hope 


of ſucceeding in their favourite plan of 
deſtroying the Britiſh empire, 


Nothing can be more dangerous than a 
notion, that a. coalition of Churchmen, 


1 5 Diſſenters, and Catholics, for the pur- 
poſe of ſeparation, cannot take place. 


! 


n ) 
The reports of the Lords and Commons 


of Ireland, and what has happened lately. 


completely prove, that ſuch a coalition 
is not merely poſſible, but that it actu- 


| ally exiſts, and that. the foundations .of 
it a are laid, and deeply laid; e 


7 


This ſubject has „ My ſo 


able diſcuſſed, that it is not neceſſary to 


ſtate how general, how great, .and how 
irremediable by common means, are the 
miſchief and danger: the unexampled pe- 
rilous ſtate of Ireland is well known: it 
was therefore evidently the duty of his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters to bring forward ſome 
meaſure to prevent even the poſſibility of 
ſo great a calamity as the ſeparation of 
the two countries; and however I may 7 


differ in opinion with His Majeſty's Mi- 


niſters in reſpect to the conduct of this 
buſineſs, I acknowledge great merit in 


; ( 
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their ab ſuch an arduous taſk at 
a time they were fo fully. engaged ! in the 
moſt momentous concerns, and they have 


not ſhrunk from the difficulties which obvi- 


ouſly might preſent themſelves, and which 
too often induce Miniſters to adopt ſome 
temporary expedient (juſt to ſerve their 


turn) which never effectually ſucceeds, but 
in the end produces greater difficulty and 
much miſchief. It ſeems alſo highly in- 
cumbent on the Britiſh Parliament te 
take early the moſt effectual ſteps to pro- 
mote the proper temedy: and every thing 


has been tried, except that which is now 


obviouſly the beſt and only means, an 
| 'Union, and which, in conſequence of the 
wild opinions that are abroad, and the dif- 


turbed ſtate of the world; has become ſtill 
more neceſſary. Every conceſſion has 
been made, many colonial and commercial 


advantages, which Ireland could not on 


Cn) 


any "alotetle ground claim without an 
nion, have been communicated to her: 
in ſhort, every thing has been granted ſo 
far, that weare now told by the enemies of 
Union, Ireland eannot acquire more by that 
meaſure, and that ſhe does not deſire greater 
freedom and extenſion of trade, than ſhe at 
preſent poſſeſſes, preferring her independ - 
ence and dignity as a nation. They ſurely 
have odd notions of independence and dig- 


nity, who prefer holding almoſt the whole 


of their trade, almoſt their exiſtence, at the 
diſeretion of another country, rather chan 
by right as a park, of 2 e 


But I ſhould not 5 1 ET did. not 
acknowledge this way of thinking is by 


no means general, and that the two largeſt 


counties, Cork and Galway, and the cit7 
of Cork, county of Clare, and other diß⸗ 


rricts of Ireland, had expreſſed the con- 
D 


| 
{ 
| 
j 
' 


5 15 5 = 
tray. and ſo well, that 1 with to Rake uſe 
of their own words. Speaking of Union, 
the ee of Cork ſays: 


ike firmly 3 it wi 


| qa / Erk. { add to the welfare, the credit, and 
| the immediate proſperity of Ireland, and that by the 
uniting our ſtrength in the cloſeſt manner with the moſt 
free, and moſt happy people on earth, we ſhould exert 
the boſt poſſible means in our power for preſerving the 


ſafety. the honour, and the ſecurity of our.deareſt rights. 


Determined, therefore, as we are to ſtand or fall with 


Great Britain, we look forward with the greateſt anxiety 
to this connexion, as the moſt effectual means of put- 


ting an end to all our factions and religious animoſities, 


and of reconciling the people of Ireland to each other, 


by doing away all n e between fellow- 
ſubjects. 


We confider it as os obvloully and indiſpenfably 


' neceſſary to the proſperity of this kingdom in general, 
and to the reſtoration of that tranquillity and induſtry, 
which alone can render the inhabitant proſperous and 
happy, and moſt likely in its conſequences to reclaim the 
deluded people, from thoſe habits of violence and out- 


rage, to a ſenſe of their duty to the laws of their Country, 
_ the beſt of RO. tet 0 


| To become a conſtituent part of that 
Gy , G4. Th empire, to whoſe Sossen we owe 
our political exiſtence, and whoſe Conſtitution is the ad- 
miration of the civilized world: to participate in thoſe 
reſources, which are inexhauſtible: to become joint 


J 


690 


proprietors of that navy, which is irreſiſtible, and to 


ſhare- in that commerce which knows no bounds, are 


objects beyond which our moſt ſanguine wiſhes for the 
proſperity of Ireland cannot poſlibly extend: while the 
proſpect, which they hold forth of terminatipg the 
jarring intereſts of party, and reconciling the jealous diſ- 
tinctions of religion, promiſes, à reſtoration of that 
tranquillity to which this ee has * too long 5 


ranger. Wit 
31 We are perſuaded, 1 
County of Cakes, - giſlative Union with” Great 
: Britain, eſtabliſhed on terms of perfect equality, would. 
invigorate the reſources, increaſe the wealth, and add ma- 
terially to the ſecurity of both. countries, enabling them 
to oppoſe ;heir common enemy with. increaſed. ſtrength 
and power, and moſt effectually to defeat their object of 
dividing the empire for the purpoſe of ſubduing it. To 
conſider this meaſure as it affects either country ſepay | 
rately, we conceive to be a narrow view of its object: 
but even in that confined ſenſe of it, we are firmly con- 
vinced it would add to the welfare, the credit, and the 
immediate proſperity of Ireland; and we are of opinion, 
that uniting our ſtrength in the cloſeſt manner with the 


wiſeſt, the freeſt, and the happieſt people upon earth, 


with whom we muſt neceſſarily ſtand or fall, is ſo far 2 


from a ſacrifice of the honour and independence of 
Ireland, that it is the beſt means left to us s for 5 ; 


ing both. 1 F 
Theſe addreſſes a>; telpeckabiy 
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county of Cork, nearly, in ks fame words, 


| has the ſignature of 373 of the principal 


Nobility, Biſhops, Magiſtrates, Clergy, and 


perſons of property, both Proteſtants and 
- Catholics: and there is reaſon to believe, 
that the ſentiments therein expreſſed are 
much more general in the ſeveral counties 

which have not würd than has been 
J Aare 1 15 
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which ſhould only have been conceded by 
Union, it is not true that ſhe cannot obtain 


farther commercial advantages by that mea- 


ſure. The beſt market, that of Great Bri- 


| tain, for all Iriſh manufactures, is ſtill re- 

ſerved, except linens, and her linens are 

| become one of tlie greateſt manufactures 
in the world, entirely in conſequence of 

having that market, and could never have 5 

been carried on to its preſent great extent, 


, : 2 
: . aided by the prompt payment of : 

Great Britain, which in a ot Leber 1 
acts as a ſupply c of capital . 7; 


ö 


Six parts in ſeven of the whale exports | 
of linen from Ireland are imported into 
Great Britain, and of the ſeventh part the 


fg #T be pountles on he export of lrim lieus 65a ines | 
at the ſame time that they give to Great Britain about 
an eight of the trade in thoſe articles, encourage the ma- 
nufacture in Ireland. The average of bouties on the 
export of linens for the laſt four years is nearly 34,709. | 
Iriſh linens exported from Great Britain 
on an average of the laſt four years, Yards, 
entitled to bounty 4,866,015 
Ditto not entitled to bounty = — ae 


{ 


; Total of Iriſh linens exported from Great 5 
Britain N e 

Tue dates laid on the import of 3 lineps Jar the 
purpoſe | of proteQing the Britiſh linen manufacture are 


about 25 per cent. of their real value, and give almoſt | 


the monopoly of the Britiſh market to many articles of 
the Iriſh linen manufacture. The duties paid on foreign 
nen uſed in this country, on the ſame average, amount 
to 115,000. If the ſame rate of duties had been laid 
on Iriſh linens imported and uſed in this iſland under 

the uſual poliey of protecting the Britiſh manufacture, 
as is done in all like caſes, it would raiſe a reyenue of 
About 6 ria 
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greateſt proportion goes to America, lie; 
cluding the Weſt Indies. On an average of 


four years, ending the 25th of March 1998, 
24; Yards |. 


5 were exported FR Ireland ' 39-885 776 


of which to Great Britain 33˙695•6 59 


To the Britiſh Colonies in 


America and Iſlands in the „ 
Weſt Indies 5 hog - 1,285,998 


| To the States of America = = 4,012, 5 19 
To foreign parts of n and 


to Afri - $91,530, 


T- being about a 44th part 0 th Wee ex- 
5 port wel Einens iran: Ireland. . CE? 


Hane aro Shs ans Fiſh 6 


properly ſo called, which has the advant- 
age of the Britiſh market, and it has flou- 


riſhed accordingly. No manufacture, no 
trade of Taten ee except ſuch as are duty 


14 In . not i dad Iriſh 0 . from 
Great Britain to the Britiſh Colonies and to the Ame» 


rican States, but only the quantities ſent 1 from 


Ireland to the places mentioned. 


„ 

free, or have particular advantages in the 
Britiſh market, have ſucceeded. ' Linens, 
corn, and the produce of cattle, which ; 
alone have thoſe advantages, amount on an 
average of the laſt three years to 5,41 0,82} ; 
when the total value of all Iriſh" Es 
imports into Great Britain were boese 
of which there were articles | | 
not the manufacture and pro- 
ä duce of Ireland to the amount” 2" 
of = = = = 2. - 101,864 

80 that the articles of Iriſh 
growth or manufacture, which 
are not duty free, or have no | 
| particular exemption or advan --. 
tage in Britiſh ports, amount 
, 6 100,581 
and form a ſmall proportion, indeed, of the 
great importation from Ireland into Great 
Britain alone amounting to 5, 612,689, 
which, ſtated in the manner moſt favour- 
able to Ireland, is, at leaſt, fix parts in ſevery 


6 20 ) 
of the whole export trade of Ireland 0 
all . 3 


We cannot he e that woollen 
1 other manufactures have decreaſed in 


Ireland during the late turbulent ſtats of 
that country. We may rather wonder, 


that they have not been more affected: but 
ſuch articles as have the peculiar advantage 
of the Britiſh market, have even lately i in- 
creaſed, The manufactures and commerce 
of Ireland are now, and have always __ | 
greatly inferior to what they may be; it is 
reaſonable therefore to ſuppoſe, that when 
the preſent prohibitory duties which were 
laid on manufactures coming from all parts | 
to protect thoſe of England, are, i in reſpe&t 
to Iriſh manufactures, equalized, as interid- 
ed by the articles of Union, and they ſhall | 
have the advantage of the Britiſh market 


the ſame as linens ; the produce of cattle 


and corn, they may allo flouriſh. 


45 

"Ns country 4 bettet Archshtta sd fer 
thanufactures than Ireland. She has plenty 5 
4 water and kel hy: firſt requiſites it 


Mott parts. me find; whole; through Wii f 

{kill and wealth; eoals have hot yet been raiſed; 'par= 

| ticularly the manifaQuring diſtrifts, are acceſſible by 
water and near the coaſts of England and Wales, which 

abound in coals. Ireland. may. hare that article cheaper 

from the Weſt and North-Weſt of England and from 

Wales, than it can | go coaſtwiſe to * e in 


9 


which — large quantities T that article. Coals 
from Great Britain to Ireland pay only an export duty | 

of 144. per chaldron; When the ſame afticle carried 
| coaſtwiſe to London pays a duty of 98. 3d. per chaldrony - 

and to any other part of England 58. 9d. If Ireland 
does not think it neceſſary to protect her own collieties ; 
by any import duty, ſhe may cheapen the price of coals 
to her manufacturers by taking off the duty of ts. 91d. 


per ton on the import of that article into Dublin, and 


of 92d. into all other parts of Ireland. The paſſage from 
the Engliſhcollieries is ſhort; and the freight is moderate 
And it may be obſerved, that inferior forts of coal anfwer 
the purpoſe of manufacture, and that the bogs of Ireland 
furniſh * of excellent peat or turf, 


E 


- ; 
1 — 
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tas) 


4 manufactures. | The angeben to het 
induſtry will be great, eſpecially as it will 


be impoſſible to countervail the difference 


of price of labour and of exciſes in the 


two countries, and commercial men will | 


| acknowledge the ſuperior advantage of a 


near market, and a 1 577 return, ſo ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to a OP wanting | 
a 


{ 


If Union mould take e YE. wall 


be no jealouſy, | no warfare of bounties and 
drawbacks, no invidious wiſh to check the : 
_ proſperity of Ireland, or any manufacture 


there, and the great commercial advantages 


of Ireland will no longer be held at the 
4 ples of another Ins | 


Import duties in the two countries may be equa- 


lized, or the difference of thoſe duties on raw materials 
may be paid on import of the article or [96 196 mere of 
which it is . | fe | 
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The Petey of Ireland, ſuch a as itt 2 
in no degree aroſe from the independency 0 


of the Iriſh Parliament, but from com- 
mercial advantages derived from Great- 


| Britain. 3: heſitated when 1 firſt heard 
that a contrary aſſertion came from a man : 
as able, as reſpectable, and, at leaſt, as 


well informed, as any in the two ilands; 


but the aſſertion that the proſperity of 
Ireland aroſe from the independence of her 
Parliament, appears to me ſo entirely un- : 
ſupported. by fact, that I ſcarcely know 
how to reaſon. about it, except by aſking, 


whether the increaſe of the linen manu- 
facture; whether the proſperity of the 


beef, pork, and butter- trade; 3 whether 
the growth of a grain of corn, or of a ; 
blade of graſs ; whether the opening of the 
ports of Great Britain to Iriſh corn at a 


lower price than from other countries, have 


been effected by the independence of the 


Iriſh Parliament: In ſhort, which article 


1 


13 5 26 * 
of growth or _ has nen in <an- 
| ſequence of it? Haye the laws been het⸗ 
ter executed . Has the country been more 
tranquil | f Are life and property more 
ſafe ? In truth, I can trace little to that 

event but the preſent diſturbed ſtate of Ire. 
5 land. 1 repeat, that the proſperity of Ire- 

land entirely depends on the connexion 


with and advantages derived from Great 


| Britain, without which her trade would 35 
be almoſt nothing. and this appears ſq | 
perfectly evident, that I conſider” it not ta 
be neceſſary to add a e more tg 
A „„ if 


| When Ireland has acquired = - Britich 
Conſtitution, a due execution of laws and 
tranquillity, and that life and property are 
| ſecure there, Engliſh capitals will un- 
doubtedly be employed in Ireland, and 
ber proſperity will be real and permanent. 


(wk 


5 Al preſent no prudent. man will . ons 5 


milling to that country in any ſhape, far 1 
leſs will a commercial or manufacturing man 
ri his capital i in any ſpeculation, where a 


ſpirit of unfriendly independence, of ſepa 
ration and of rebellion ſo ſtrongly, pres. 
| , vails ; bat ſurely it 1s not commercial ad. 
vantage and. wealth only that are wanting 
to Ireland. She is deficient in the moſt 


eſſential of all things, good order and well- 


executed laws. Life and property are not 
more ſecute there, than among the moſt 
diſturbed people upon earth. A reſidence | 
there i is as much to be ayoided as in coun- 
h tries ſubject to the moſt hideous tYTAnpy. | 
5 or ſavage banditti. Hl, | 


+4 
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wm curious, eſ] pecklliy at this time, that 
apprehenſions are expreſſed that the num 
ber of abſentees will be greatly increaſed 
| by an Union: - There are now infinitely 4 J 
greater number of Iriſh ien, for the 


P 
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\ Gake of perfonal ſafety, ths will be oa. 
ſioned if Union ſhould be adopted. If that 
meaſure ſhould take place, few families 


85 Will follow thoſe who are called to Parlia- "oh 
ment: if they make the experiment, the 
| difference of expence will ſoon check the | 


evil: and thoſe that occaſionally become 


; | abſentees, wall be ſo by e not Oy 


compulſion, „„ 


It will not be improper in this place to 
ſtate, with the view of removing wrong 
impreſſions, that the number and property 
of abſentees have been always greatly ex- 


_ apgerated, and alſo the bad effects of the 


L 


conſequent drain of money, 


Thoſe who are moſt capable of examin- 


ing the queſtion agree, that the remittance 


to regular abſentees is below 600, oool., I 


believe contiderably, which is not more 


"4 than one fifth of the value of the exports of . 


0 21. 5 


| linens alone to this country, amounting to, 5 
at leaſt, three millions. | According to the 

common valuation, it may. not always ap- 
pear ſo much, becauſe they are rated, at 
moſt, at 18. 6d. per yard, even now that 
their quality is much improved; but if 
valued at only r9d., linen and linen yarn | 


will, on an average of the laſt three years, 


| amount to a larger ſum than I have men- 
tioned, and more than balance all the i im- 


ports of Great Britain ; including raw ma- 


terials, as well as remittances to abſentees. 
The imports of the products and manufac- 
ture of Ireland into Great Britain on an 


average of the laſt three years, 


being =, 2 7 91 5,510,825 


and all tin ports of the produce | 
or manufacture of Great Bri- 


* 


- 


tain into Ireland = ,- 2,087,678 
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which givesa i balance to Eng- HR 


a, 


90 that there is a balance of r of 


2,800,000 1. in favour of Iteland, allowing 
aff actual remittance of $60,006 1. to ab- 
fentees. are 


Py 


The above i is the 3 of the het, 


; change of produce and manufacture. Be- 


ſides whieh, Ireland impo rts from Great 
Britain at preſent, in conſequence of her 


beiog obliged to avail herſelf of Britiſh, ca- 
pital, and of her limited commerce, except | 


with Great Britain, V ae oli es 
Of colonial articles = - e 
Of foreign merchandize - — 198. 173 + 


. Wn ; 1:468,173 | 
And Holand receives frotn 
Ireland of colonial and;fo- | 
| reign merehandize_ | 1 - - OJ 5874 


0 
=« 4.8 


land on foreign and colonial 
importation of. =" <> ;% 2; 166403: ; 
and if deducted from the above balance of 


nn 


0 4 33 + 

e will Aill on- the whole, dating 
the trade and remittances in the moſt fa. 

vourable manner for Ireland, leave a ba- 18 

lance of 1,43 3.691. in fayour of the latter 

; * 


it ſhould be rs that n che 
imports of the produce and manufacture 


of Ireland into Great Britain are in a pro- 


greflive ſtate of certain increaſe, on the 
other hand, the imports of foreign ay | 
td 


colonial articles from Great Britain in 
Ireland are in a courſe of decreaſe ; but TI 


proceed to conſiderations of more conſe- 


quence to both countries. 


5 5 little diſpoſed to argue i in front of 

non- reſidence, but I muſt obſer ve, that 
thoſe parts of Ireland, as well as of Eng- 
- land, where manufactures flouriſh, are 
remarkable for the non-reſidence of land- 


proprietors, Vet, in general, I conſider 
F | 
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their abſence as the greateſt misfortunes 
and J conceive one of the moſt eſſential 
advantages of England over Ireland ariſes 
from the reſidence of that claſs of men, 
and from their great attention to the people, 


and to all the details of the country round 


them. To another circumſtance very dif- 
ferent from the cuſtom of England, much 
of the unimproved ſtate of Ireland may 
be attributed. The intermediate man, a 
perſon between the owner and occupier, 
who holds land from the reſident as well L 
as from the abſentee, has no permanent 57 
intereſt in the improvement of it. His 
income depends on the exaction of the ut- 
moſt that can be got from an under tenant. 
But we cannot be forprized, that men of 
fortune in Ireland ſhould now reſide in 


villas near the metropolis, or abfent them- 
ſelves, when we recolle& the uncivilized _ 


ſtate of the country. At preſent it cannot 
be expected from them, 7 nor is it ſaſe; and 3 


„„ PO” „ 
5 ad ſome. great change ſhould happen, 
which will induce and enable men of for- 
tune to live there, and to inftruQ, protect, „ 
and encourage the Pre civilization will Treg 
294 on * omen: | | 
All ths Ges objeQions which are . : 
Eo in Ireland againfl an Union, were made by 
Scotland at the time, of her Union with 
bo England, and every miſchief was predicted; | 
but they all proved unfounded. Argu- „ 
ments, which came from ſome of the ableſt . 


5 men of thoſe times, and which then ap- 


peared almoſt concluſive, are completely 
refuted by experience It was ſaid, that 

: Edinburgh would be deſerted and ruined: 
the ſame is now ſaid of Dublin; but ſince - 

nion, the ſize of Edinburgh, and the 

nutnber of her inhabitants, have been more 

than doubled, and the city beautiſied in a 
high degree. All Scotland is greatly im- 


proved, her population increaſed, ſhe is 
F 2 


| Wn X: 36 ) 
ten times more rich ſince that an Fe 


people are civilized, the laws are now-exe- 


cuted, life and property are ſecure; the Le- 


giſlatures of the two kingdoms no longer 
at variance as heretofore, and at the riſk of. 


rupture each counteracting the other. Few 


families of property are now conſtantly 
abſentees; and almoſt without exception, 
thoſe Scotchmen, WO go from home and 


acquire a fortune, in the end carry it to 
Scotland. Beſore the Union, Scotland had 
ſcarcely any thing worthy the name of Pl 
manufacture: all her efforts to obtain a 
foreign or colonial trade had failed, but 
now her manufactures and trade are as 
great in proportion as thoſe of England. 
And all theſe advantages are greatly be- 
yond the progreſſive improvement which 
would have taken place without an Union, 


and without which many of them never 


could have taken place. 


„ 


The alarm in the city of Dublin on the | 
|  Gubject of Union is ſaid to be greater and 


more juſt than elſewhere,” but I am per- 


feclly fatisfied that her apprehenſions are 
unfou nded. The abſence of 80 Commoners 


and 30 Lords, even ſuppeſing them con- 


ſtantly reſident before, certainly cannot 


ruin Dublin. The Lord Lieutenant, the 
principal officers of every Kind, the Courts 
of Juſtice will ſtill remain. She will ſtill 


continue the Winter reſi dence of the prin- | 
. Cipal people of fortune, as Edinburgh does. 


She will be. the ſeat of education, of amuſe- 


ment, and of the arts. Her trade will in- 
creaſe greatly. The complete intercourſe 


and exchange of commodities which will 


be cſtabliſhed by an Union, will raiſe her 


commerce beyond what the moſt ſanguine 


man has ever yet, imagined. Cork, Water 


ford, and Limerick, will have a great pro- 
portion of the proviſion and other trade; 
but Dublin will be the great mart for the 


* if 


import and export, particularly of manu, 
ſactures. Dublin will have the great trade 
to the moſt thriving port, perhaps, in the | 
world; I mean Liverpool; The trade of | 
Ireland with England will be carried on 
with moſt ſecurity, eſpecially in time of 
- war, between thoſe ports. Every article of 
= forbign and Britiſh manufacture and pro- a 
duce, which Ireland does not furniſh or T 
import immediately from the place of 
growth or of manufacture, ſne may have 
from thence, Almoſt all the widely- ex- 
tended inland navigation of England points „ 
No Liverpool, and may ſupply what is = 
wanted to advantage. As Ireland imports 
but a ſmall proportion of her conſumption. 
of Weſt- India articles dircAly from the 
place of growth, Dublin is well ſituated |}, 
for ſupplies of thoſe articles from Briſtol 
and Liverpool in return for her exports to 
thoſe places. The corn trade will become a 
| prodigious article, if the produce of the two 


1 


ande ſhould by an Union be put on WOE 
ſame: footing as between'two counties in 
England. T he great inland navigations of 


Ireland will convey corn at a cheaper rats 


to Dublin, even from 'Eimerick and Cons 


naught, much cheaper than by a eircuitous 
and precarious vdyage by ſea. The canal 
tolls on corn and flour ſhould, in ſavour of | 


Dublin; be purchaſed at the public expence, 


or greatly reduced; and the ſame ſhould be 
done in reſpect to the docks in the port of 


Dublin. This would facilitate the inter- 
courſe between the two countries, and be 
a mutual advantage to them both; and 
would ultimately benefit Dublin much mbc 


rhan the reſidence of thoſe who would be 


ſent to the /united Parliament. Dublin 
would become the warehouſe of the corn of 


that kingdom for the ſteady and certain 


corn markets of the North-weſt of Great 


Britain and the North'of Ireland, where a' 


very fmall part of the conſumption of the 


7-0 | 2 n 2 
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inhabitants can poſſibly be grown. The 
Engliſh farmer may at firſt be alarmed; 
when he hears, that Ireland will be conſi- 
dered as a part of England in reſpet to 


the corn trade; but the advantages will be 


reciprocal, and the effect, which ſome may 
| apprehend from an influx of corn more 
than ſufficient, cannot take place. Unfor- 
tunately we conſtantly impart as much oats 
as Ireland. can ſpare at any time, at preſent. 
double the quantity, and that evil is in- 
creaſing rather than decreaſing. She is 
well ſituated to furniſh that part of Great 
Britaio, which will always require a ſupply 
of that kind of corn, and the quantity of 
i wheat ſhe is ever likely to ſpare will not be 
ſuffieient to overload the Britiſh markets. 
It will be much leſs miſchievous to the. 
- growers of wheat in England to have the 
ports regularly and conſtantly open to the. 
limited quantity that can come from Ire- 
land, than to have them open toa + hat of . 


* 


6 TY 
corn Wb al parts of ſe world for! ihres 
months certain; the moment the ſmalleſt 
proportion of the conſumption of this 
country is wanting, the moment its price 
becomes what is by no means extravagant, 
but on the contrary; while it is moderate, 
conſidering the increaſed expence of tillage. , 
The opening of our ports for three monts 
certain to all the world, when we only 2 
want a moderate quantity, may reduce the _ 
price of wheat ruinouſly. low; but the 
comparatively ſmall quantity that could 


Cote from Ireland, would have no farther” 


effect than ſopplying what may be actually 
wanted. When Ireland has a conſtantly E 
open market i in Great Britain for corn, it 
will prove the greateſt encouragement to 
her farmers to change their ſloyenly ma- 
nagement. At preſent their corn is ex. 
ported in ſo bad a ſtate, that it muſt meet 
the corn of other countries at market to 
great diſadvantage. When they have a 


* : 
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| Aeady market, they will ſoon find the ne- E 3 
_ ceſſity of preparing and dreſſing their corn 
in a manner that will enable it to bear 2 


competition with the corn of England. 


It has been ſuggeſted, that the manu- 


factures of Ireland, and particularly the 
linen trade, would ſuffer through the want 
of a reſident Parliament. The principal 
a manufactures and commerce of Scotland 
are ſituated at a greater diſtance from Lon- 


don than thoſe of Ireland, and they became 


hat they are ſince the Union of the Parlia- 
ments; yet there has never been the ſlighteſt 


complaint in reſpect to neceſſary protection 


and aſſiſtance from the Britiſh Parliament; 
and perhaps it may not improperly be ob- 
ſerved in this place, that no diſadvantage 
whatever has a riſen tothe affairs of Scotland 
in conſequence of her having only forty- 


five Members in the - Britiſh Parliament, 
but they have been as well attended to 
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end as well alin as thoſe of Bigland - 
by upwards of five hundred Members, and 
the government o of Scotland bas been ad- 
miniſtered fince Union as vigilantly and 
1 more impartially than before, and the ſame, 5 
in all e WTR be the ah in e 
: | to Ireland. e 25 


* 


| The objection to Union on the part of 


the Proteſtants of Ireland is vhaccountable: | : 
they can hardly be ſaid to conſtitute a na- 


tion: they are an Engliſh colony govern- 


ing upwards of three millions of Roman 
Catholics, or, at leaſt, ſix times their own 


vomber in a country acquired and main- 


tained by Engliſh arms and treaſure, which 
colony never could bave ſupported itſelf; 

andeven in the laſt Summer would have been 
overwhelmed, unleſs protected by the ſame 


means by Engliſh power. They cannot 
diſdain that deſeription; many of them, 1 


8 
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T7 „„ 
"ey 3 are ; ſenſible, that ſuch is their 
ſiuation, and that their conſequence and 
ſecurity depend on the connexion. with the 
Mother Country. In reſpect to the Roman 
Catholics, Union alone can make it ſafe to 
ſatisfy their claims. By Union, all that 515 
enmity, jealouſy, and contrariety of in- 
tereſt, which naturally ariſe between thoſe 
two unequal þodies, muſt ſoon ceaſe. The 


Proteſtants will loſe nothing; I am ſatis- | 
fied their object was not monopoly, but 


ſafety: they will be ſafe, and relieved: from 
all apprehenſions, and may have a better 


 fenantry, and more attached to their in- 
tereſt. The Roman Catholics may acquire 
2 all they can deſire; and I hope we ſhall 
never again bear of Proteſtant aſcendancy 


or Catholic emancipation, words which 


pa ve been very inſidiouſſy employed to the 
yorſt purpoſes. On cool reflexion it will 


e wt Ireland will not incur an; 
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hatred; na} in the art a 
and tranquillity, as it is Werbe to ſup- 
poſe, that an identity of conſtitution and- 
a due execution of the Laws, will produce ; 
the fame effects in Ireland as they ha ve ag 
done in Great Britain, and particularh in 
Scotland within this century... * il! Union 
takes place, and not till then, will the 25 
theoretical independence of Ireland be- 
come practical. lreland, in truth, is now 
actually dependent on England, through x 
her diviſions, through her trade, and 
through her Conſtitution. Either the 5 
Proteſtants or the Catholics will depend 
on Engliſh ſopport. It has been ſhewo, 
that the trade of Ireland is abſolutely de- 
pendent on that of Eugland; and be king | 
of Great Britain being ſubject to Britiſh” 
Hs in obeying him, and TBE; the 
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; neceſſary controul of his Miojflers, "BOON - 
muſt in ſome. ſort be dependent: but ſup- 


poſing. two perſeciiy independent Legiſla- 
tures within the lame empire, they muſt 
always be conſidered as in an uncertain and 


| perilous. Nate, - mutually inconvenient to 
each other, apd always: cheriſting diſcon- 
tent and jealouſy. If one Parliament exerts 5 


powers in oppoſition to thoſe of the other, 
what muſt be the conſequences? They 
are ſo obvious, that it would be an abuſe of 
time to ſtate them. We cannot reflect . 
with much GAfaQion on the only two in- 


ſtances which have occurred ſinge the in- 


dependence of the Iriſh Legiſlature, wheres 


in the two Farliaments could act oppoſitely - 


to each other. The rejection of the com- 


g mercial propoſitions in 1785, on the part 
of Ireland, has not obtained the applauſe, 

even in that country, of the well-informed, | 
| and the conduò which wal. held on the 


24 5 
: . 47. 9 15 
codon cr” appointing a egeney 
diſpoſition to riſk the miſchiefs which r 


be expected to ariſe ſrom the claſhing of 


two independent Parliaments. In ſhort, if 


the ſort of independence which 1 is claimed 


has any meaning, it leads to ſeparation 


Union or ſeparation muſt take place ; for 
It ſcems agreed on all fides, that the e coun- 5 
tries cannot. 80 on as wy are. 5 e 


9 6 


that wiſe Stateſman. and Counſellor,” Six 


Francis Bacon, ſtrongly recommended an - 
Union between England and Scotland. 115 


He clearly ſaw how faulty and precarious 


the fortunate junction of the two countries 
would be, if only ſupported by the cir= 


cumſtance of having the ſame King. He 


propoſed a complete Union: © He recom- 
mends -highly the liberal ſyſtem of the 


"Dio PG this e of F the 
Firſt to the « Thrones of theſe kingdoms, ; 
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13 obſeroiig that dl turns FH 


tions were, in effect, perpetual. mixtures, | 
not only with perſons, but with cities and 


countries; and adds, that there never were 


any States that were good com mixtures but A 
the Romans. He alſb obſerves, that the 


| conduct of other kingdoms has been dif- 


ferent, and conſequently the addition of 
farther empire and territory has been ra; 
ther matter of burden than of ſtrength, and . 
kept aliye the ſeeds of revolt and rebelllon 
for many ages. And he adds, that Arragoi 2 
was. united to Caſtile by a marriage; but 5 

' after an hundred years, a civil war com- 
menced in coriſequence « of the bad policy of 
'not incorporating, but leaving it a ſeparate - 
Government; and if he had lived as late 
as theſe times, he might have ſtated 
much ſtronger caſes. Macbiavel alſo at- 
tributes the growth of the Roman Em- 


pire to the nd reien in incorporating 
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'+ eaſily with firangers; and Molyneux, the 
renupys. aſſerter of the independence of 
the Irin Parliament, fays, an Union on 
qual terms would be highly 3 


vireland; and the beſt means of enjoying 
that independence: and the Iriſh. Parlia- 


ment, in the beginning of this century, er · 


IE preſſed a deſite for an entite Union. But 
ide times were not ſo enlightened as they 
noyv are, and a nartow policy prevented the 

| participation of thoſe liberal, fait, and 
equal terms, which are now offered to Ire- 
land. The preſent Chief Baton of Ireland, 
one of the firſt conſtitutional authorities of 


that kingdom, and a ſucceſsful ſupporter of 
lim independence in 1782; has aſſerted, 


that the independence of the Iriſh Parlia- 


ment was moſt. valuable, becauſe it would | 
enable Ireland to treat for a Union vpoa 


fair terms. | 
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was. ever more diſturbed before and at the 


time. Nothing could tend more dire dix 
to ſeparation than the act of ſecutity which 
paſſed in the Parliament of Scotland juſt. 


| The Union of Wales and Scotland with. 
England, the Union of Bretagne, Dauphiny, ; 
and other provinces with France, the 
| Union of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain; 
. | all of which, while independent, were 
Fs greatly prejudicial to each other, proved 
| highly advantageous to the- different coun2 xt 
tries and to the empires, in proportion to 
the completeneſs of legiſlative Union that 
took place; and the ſenſible Americans | 
ſoon diſcovered how dangerous their ſi tus. | 
ation would be, if they remained ſeparate 


Bre anne, hike oy expected, and 
more than was expected, has been derived 
from the Union of Scotland. : No country 
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beſore that event: a agreat proportion o of the 2 

: people of all ranks were as ill-diſpoſed to- | 
wards England : as the worft diſpoſed of the YE 

: Iriſh; - The Clans were as much out of the 8 

| reach of . the law as any part of Ireland n 


be ſu ppoſed to be. To carry fire and ſword. 
from one diſtrict i into another, was as much - 
the diſpoſition of the Highlanders, as it has 


„ 


been lately of White · boys and Defenders i in 


Ireland. The taſte and faſhion of the people 85 
were to be i in a fi tuation to commit boſti- 
lities, and the chief men of the country, 
5 ioſtead of endeavouring to excite the in- 
duſtry of their dependants, only valued 
themſelves in proportion to the number of 
thoſe who were diſpoſed. to follow them in 
arms. Notwithſtanding the Crowns of the ö 
two kingdoms had been annexed above an 55 
hundred years, a connexion with France 
was ſtill kept up, and the moſt dangerous 


intrigues carried on. I ſhall only add, that 
| H 2 7 


tel) 

although the cauſes or molives wete nat 
" preciſely the ſame, the effects were; and | 
. many other inſtances of the diſorders, 
i 3 5 and of the reſemblance of the ſituation 

| of Scotland at "that time to the prefent 
| ſtate of Ireland, might. eaſily be ſtated, x 

and that all thoſe circumſtances which 1 85 

difturbed Scotland, as much as Ircland now 1 


is, have been done er by Union. 


3 


; tages to Ireland. Union will give ber a2 
| Conſtitution that is dee med the beſt; will | 
give her tranquillity, wealth, and cha- 
racter; and money will be lane i in Ireland, 
| when ſettled, with as much confidence ag 
in England. Thoſe. who. are now abſentees | 1 
would find the ad vantage of reſiding there. 
Engliſhmen would riſk their perſons and 
property in that country, which, if not 


| 
VV Nature 5 given many local adyan- 


Gs. will be counterbalanced by diſadyantages 
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On the ee it - may be anden | 


. e Union! is moſt neceſſary, and 
will be moſt beneficial 10 Ireland. The 


0 1 plan ſeems formed for her peculiar, als. 

| though 1 will. not ſay for her exeloſive, 
advantage, and as a, partial friend 1 could 
not propoſe any thing more favourable 
1 for her. Vet it by no means follows, that 

the great advantages of Union to Ireland 0 


7 


_ to Great Britain, or that the gain of Ire 
land will be the loſs of Great Britain. In 
a long courſe of years, even if the meas 
\ ſure of Union ſhould not take place, ma- 


nufactures and trade will decline in ome: 


places when they redouble from various 


circumſtances i in others : but poſſible local 
diſadvantages muſt not prevent the Legiſ- 5 


. 684 9 5 
Laure from looking to the general 6d. 
* 1 muſt de admitted, the proſperity of Ire- 
uad would be the proſperity of Great Bri- 
| tan. The inefficient: ſtate of a part is a 1 
great loſs to the whole The unſettled ſtate 
of that country is a general draw back from 
the proſperity: of the empire, every part 
of which will find the advantage of that 18 
bigh degree of improvement which the, 
aſſimilation of the: two countries would 
effect. Great additional Arerigth, an d ſe- | 
curity: and general proſperity to Great Bri- 3 
tain and to the Empire, will be the conſe- 
| quence of Union, and the attention of the 
Executive Government would not here- 
after, amidſt the diſtreſſes of war, and at ” 
the moment of the utmoſt peril, 'be _ 
traded 155 n * n „„ 
lrcland. e ee ee, IR RM 
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223 no circumſtance in the charaQter T 


< 5. DE 

of ile commercial and manufo@turing in- 
tereſts, and of the people in general in 
Great Britain, gives "a. greater "proof * 
their Uberality and g ſenſe, than ben 
N acquieſcence on this oa in Tome pol⸗ 
fible Lacrifice of manuſaQures, of com- 2 
j merce, and of conflitution, for the fake 
of unity and 'tranguillity of empire, 
The energies . of commerce ſurpaſs, _ 
ſometimes, contradi, the, moſt plaufible 
calculations : 2 and even in, a commercial 
licht England wight be benefited by a 
| great increaſe! of manufacſures and com- 
mercee in Ireland, inaſmuch as Ireland will 
be better enabled to pay for the many 
articles ſhe will continue to take from 
England. We all know that much cogt- 


mercial advantage cannot be obtained by 


trading with. a nation which is not rich, 
eſpecially when the orodiace pr the two 
countries is the ſame. The interchange of 


ſactures of England have decreaſed in cou- 
quence of the great increaſe of manufac- 
tires in Scotland. But thoſe who will give 
| themſelves the trouble of examining the 


_ — — — 
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m will bee ien addi: nd 
intelligent man will ay, that the manu- 


1 


queſtion will find, that the two countries 


are mutually benefited by the proſperous 5 
6 ſtate of their reſpective manufactures and 
0 &ommerce, and that competition encourages 
Kill and induſtry, and promotes and en- 


forces goo regulations, and conſequent | 


cheapneſs of manufacture. In reſpect to 

tevenue, the empire will be highly bes 
neſited; for with the increaſe of weath, 
there will be as great inereaſe in the cx- 


ciſe and cuſtoms; and when we enu- 
gerate the commercial and other ad- 
Vantages that would be derived from 


an Union, we ſhould no no t forget the miſ⸗ 


Chiefs that would be av oided, and that 


as. 
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the | final termination of the antient all- 
ances, the connexion, and the intrigues of 
France with Scotland, and all projects of 
ſeparation, were at laſt effected * the . by 
of Great Britain. „ 


| 10 debe . the incompetrine of Parli-. 
a ament, it is difficult to belie ve that that ob- 
jeQion i is at this time ſeriouſly urged: 4: & BY 
is, it only convinces me. there is great 
want of argument againſt the meaſure of 
Union. The argument would throw us 
back to firſt principles ; that is, the diſſo- | 
| lution of Government, and to that jargon 


1 0 which has nearly ruined Europe. This 


dodrine was ably refu:ed at the time of 
the Union with Scotland; if it had not, it 
would ill ſuit the pretenſions of Ireland to 


2 it. 


If 1 ſhould be aſked, whether | am ſatis- 


T5 58 1 
fied that Union will 1 onder and | 
ſteady proſperity i in Ireland, I ſhould an- 
ſwer, that Jam. The ſame violence and 
7 machinations which exiſt at preſent to ef- 

fect ſeparation might poſſibly be attempted 
at firſt; but when Ireland is irrevocably. 
become a part of Great Britain, there would 
. gradyaliy and ſoon be an end of ſpeculations 
and conſpiracies. ; France would no longer 
| ſpeculate on diſtin governments and in- 
t reſts, The enemies of order would not 
bo tempted by any proſpect of ſucceſs; 
they would recollect, that it is not Ireland 
alone, but the three kingdoms, that muſt 
be induced to facrifice or yield their Conſli- 
tution: and, as was the caſe in Scotland, | 
when the people of that country, who had | 
been ſo averſe to Union, had taſted the 
ſweets of that meaſure, they became the 
moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters of it; inſo- 
much, that when it was the objeR to raiſe 
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| and hurt the cauſe. 'y ſ 
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: 11 may appear erden . fo 
much ſhould- be ſaid in this Houſe to prore 


the advantage of Union to Ireland; but 


| the arguments are not fo miſapplied as they 5 
may ſeem to be, they are, in truth, arguinents 


to recommend the laying a propoſition be- 


fore the Iriſh nation ſo beneficial; that I can- 


and capable of diſcernment; will; when the , 
heat of their alarm has ſubſided, no longer | 


; refuſe, to take into conſideration. Aa plan 
which may be highly advantageous to every 
part of the empire and unleſs the meaſure 


had been ill underſtood; the unreaſonable i 


tefuſal to liſten to any propoſition, could 
| pot have taken mant e Ke fe Ow 
| 1 1 EE | 
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| A rebellion there, it was Ward that a decla- | 
ration againſt Union would be IE: ar ; 


; * 
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In voting for cath: 1 4⁰ not 
mean to approve more than the principle f 
. of Union, to which no adequate objection 
has been ſtated. If we ſhould hereafter pro- 
ceed to details, it with be then neceflary to 
give all our attention, and exert our beſt 
powers in examining the articles; and 
above all, in preventing harm to the Con- 
ſtitution, taking care that we do not, with 
ad levity and ſubmiſſion that ſeem to belong 
to the times, do any thing that may be un- 
neceſfary for one country, and ſhould be = 
Mie ene me the other, % 
These * now. brew: an 3 of 
oa experience, which it is to be hoped 
1 will promote the utmoſt liberality and caan- | 
ͤour in propoßng the meaſure, whenever # | 
the peqple of Ireland are found to be dif. 
poſed to accept- it. Every man will agree 
with me in deprecating all idea of force or 
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| Wot, or the uſe & any means thatare 9 
9 vol e Hur and honourable, | 
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| To ates: Union Kekse ad per- . 
| inthe, it will not be ſufficient that it be 5 
merely acceded to by Parliament. The Kei 
people at large muſt be reconciled to it 
and that they may, is the wiſh neareſt my ; # 
heart. It is for Ireland that I am moſt f 
intereſted on this occaſion, Her deplorable 
condition demands it; for I am moſt ſeri- 


ouſly convinced the meaſure is ON” 


neceſſary for her tranquillity, ſecurity, and 
welfare. The bad effects of two ſeparats 1 
| Parliaments within one empire, and the 
of 8 baneful idea of ſeparation, can be done 
away only by an Union; and until that 
event takes place, Ireland will never be 
ſettled, will always be diſturbed by the 
moſt miſchievous ſpeculations and in- 
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7 enemies of England; ſhe will be a weak- 
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| neſs as ſhe is at preſent, inſtead | of a 
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ſtrength to the empire. 
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